THROUGH   LANDS   OF   THE   BIBLE

the best cup of tea ever brewed in Siwa.   Holding little
lasses  which   I   had   borrowed  from   the     olice  station

glasses  which   I   had   borrowed  from   the  police  station,
we sat in the moonlight waiting for the dancers to apprisac!^
from the distant village.                                                    ^v^

Coming nearer across the stretch of sand we heard the
beat of a tom-tom. Someone lit the acetylene lamp and it
thiew a circle of white light brighter than the moonlight.

As the dancers diew nearer, we could hear a flute as well
as the tom-tom, and every now and then the dancers gave a wild
cry, a rhythmic repetition of the same sentence, a wailing,
plaintive sound which ceased as suddenly as it began. Into
the circle of lamplight came a barbaric gathering escorted by
a gaffir with a long whip and a policeman with a rifle
across his shoulders, strange guardians for a dance party !

Before the Siwans dance, they drink deeply of lubchi, and
these men and boys, for there were no women in the crowd,
had evidently worked themselves up into a state of exhilaration.
They advanced clapping their hands and gyrating as they
surrounded the drummer and two flute players.

Seating itself on the ground, the band played a monotonous
but attractive air. I wished I had enough musical talent
to write it down. I believe the technical term for such music
is " hot jazz." This, however, was several degrees hotter
than anything I have ever heard, even in Harlem. It had
the pathos and savagery of the Libyan Desert, and also a
plaintive beauty, and a hunger which is the hunger and
splendour of the desert.

At a certain point in the tune the whirling dancers sang
the verse which we had heard as they were approaching
over the sand. It was in the Siwan language, which the
Egyptian doctor could not understand. I asked one of the
sheiks to tell me what it meant.

" It is a love song," he said. " The dancers say that the
beauty of the loved one is so great that their eyes do not close
at night. . . ."

The dance itself was the most barbaric posturing that can
be imagined. The men circled round the musicians, suddenly
leaping in the air with wild cries, or revolving in a curious
crouching attitude. There was also a bounding forward
step, and now and again the whole horde of dancers, as if